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find my neighbor fallen in life's pathway, I should not advise him to go to church, 
nor tell him of the Great Physician who is able to heal his broken spirit and put 
a song in his soul, but she would have me remember that it is his own affair 
that he is fallen, and that so long as I keep my own feet on solid ground I have 
done my duty! Our duty doesn't end with ministering to man's physical ailments, 
we owe it to God to help lift our fellowmen to a higher plane and a more har- 
monious life and we should strive to so live that we will challenge the admiration 
of the weaker ones about us. I earnestly appeal to every member of the medical 
and nursing professions and particularly to the staffs of our training schools. 
Those who are not Christian people, — wake up! Some of you are asleep at your 
post of duty. Read your Bible and go to church and give your souls a chance 
to grow. Try a generous application of the Golden Rule instead of iron clad 
rules. Let us develop the Christ-like spirit and create an atmosphere in all our 
training schools which will draw into our midst young women who will be a 
credit to our schools and a blessing to mankind; thereby elevating the standard 
of our profession and at the same time bringing peace, happiness and harmony 
into our own lives. True religion is no imaginary thing; it is a most beautiful 
reality and living a Christian life is the best and the biggest investment in the 
whole world. Try it. It pays. 

Missouri M. M. G. 

(We cannot continue this correspondence. — Editors.) 

A NURSE'S DUTIES IN TUBERCULOSIS 

DEAR EDITOR: A nurse who is truly interested in the recovery of her 
patient will feel it is necessary not only to give her due care from the 
nursing standpoint, but to educate her in the ways along which lie perhaps cure 
for herself and protection to others. It means constant repetition, patience, real 
interest in the individual and in the multitude. Those whom she is teaching 
should be told what it is desirable or necessary to do — and why. It is uphill work 
full of discouragement. Perhaps that is why so few nurses doing tuberculosis 
work bother. Certainly the majority give the impression that all they care for 
is drawing their salary. This sounds unkind, but is it not true? In many in- 
stances nurses start out with high ideals only to find they are not upheld when 
they try to enforce rules and regulations. In one sanatorium a doctor said to 
a new nurse who enquired regarding the instructions to be given patients: "Yes, 
we have had one or two nurses who wanted to do that kind of work to get out of 
doing the real work." He laughed, saying, "You know these are really medical 
boarders here." In that sanatorium much time was given to statistics. Fre- 
quently very good papers were read to ambulant patients and nurses, but a nurse 
who was foolish (?) enough to try to carry out the excellent suggestions found 
herself in a most uncomfortable position, — she was not upheld by the authorities. 
Needless to say that in such sanatoria there is a constant coming and going of 
nurses. It has been said "no self-respecting nurse with a feeling of justice to her 
patients and to her profession would stay in such a place." Unfortunately there 
is more than one sanatorium of that type. The writer knows of another sana- 
torium where seldom was anything provided for the patients to use to cover 
their mouths when coughing or sneezing. (How could they be taught the danger?) 
Bed linen was so scarce that even the dying patients, the most distressing cases, 
had only one clean sheet a week, and pillow cases were more often used for several 
weeks. Not infrequently there were no covers for the pillows. Think of the 
danger to nurses working under such conditions! Apple cores, fruit skins, bits 
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of tasted food, were lying on tables and floor because paper bags were not pro- 
vided for waste. There was one hot water bottle for thirty or more patients and 
insufficient covering, so that most of the patients actually suffered from cold in 
the winter. They were not allowed to wear undergarments. Excellent for 
hygienic measures, but how about the agonies they endured from pleurisy? 
Doesn't it sound like cruelty? Frequently there was not enough milk or butter 
or sugar. The food for the most part was unappetizing and scanty. It was 
served in almost barbarous fashion, not enough cups or bowls or knives or spoons 
or forks, — never napkins. It was impossible to get sufficient supplies of any 
description. Of course there was a shortage of "help," nurses, attendants, ward 
maids, with an unhappy reaction on the patients who, most of the time, did not 
have proper, even decent care. Under such conditions would not the morale be 
lowered? Do you wonder it is said the finer type of nurses will not do tuber- 
culosis work? Is it true, as some say, that a nurse should not express her opinion, 
that if she does not like conditions she can leave, implying it is not according to 
the professional code to criticize? How are deplorable conditions to be remedied 
if a nurse may not make constructive criticism? It is hard to get the real facts 
unless one is right on the spot, day in and day out. A trip through an institu- 
tion shows up few of the defects. In some instances the institutions having the 
most perfectly constructed buildings and the most perfect system of records are 
doing the least to stamp out tuberculosis through education of the patients and 
nurses and, through them, the public. 

New York E. D. C. 

WAS IT WORTH WHILE? 

DEAR EDITOR: I wonder if the following incident from my own private 
duty experience will be of inspiration to Journal readers. In 1917, when 
the young men were being drafted, I was away on a case when the following 
incident happened next door. A young married woman was confined, and the 
hunt for nurses not employed was exhausted. Finally two neighbor women went 
in and assisted the physician after the delivery and cared for the new born 
infant. After ten days I had returned from my case, and I was called in to see 
the young mother, who was not doing well and the baby suffering from mal- 
nutrition. The mother was feverish, unable to sleep day or night, milk dried 
up, bowels unemptied. I cleaned her up to my heart's content, gave an enema, 
and told her I was going to borrow the baby for a few days, so I brought it over 
to my own home. I found a food that would agree with it, and soon had it eating 
and sleeping regularly. The mother began to mend as I posted her on the baby's 
condition. The baby weighed only 6% pounds then. After another week the 
mother was able to travel to her mother's home in Illinois. After a short interval 
of time I received a letter from her saying: "I did not write immediately be- 
cause I wanted to be sure the baby was gaining. He weighed 8% pounds the 
last weighing and his little face is getting round and plump. His body is still 
thin, but is improving. I mix his milk twice a day and hang it about fifteen 
feet down in the well. I have nothing to do now but take care of him and his 
clothes. We will never forget your great help when we needed help so badly. 
Surely when you are called to give an account of your talent you can lay down 
a multiple increase. I always think of Abou Ben Adhem when I think of you; 
your name must be written as 'one who loves his fellow men.' " The young 
husband had to go for war duty and I to Red Cross duty with the A. N. C. 
Indiana E. H. 



